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1804.—On Second-day we had a meeting at 
Benfieldside. Third-day, after some religious 
opportunities at Neweastle, whereto we returned 
the preceding evening, we went to Shields. On 
Fourth-day, we attended the week-day meeting, 
and before we left the place in the afternoon, 
had a solemn season of retirement in Henry 
Taylor’s family, whose daughter I had felt deep- 
ly for, she being in a very delicate situation ; 
and I was apprehensive, not likely to be again 
restored to stronger health. My brother was 
led to address both her and her father in an 
affectionate, and I thought, a very suitable 
manner, after which I had my mind strength- 
ened to supplicate at the footstool of Divine 
mercy, that whether it might be consistent with 
the will of Him, who does all things right, to 
lengthen the thread of life to more advanced 

age, or cut it short in the bloom of youth, her 
way might be clear to the glorious abode of 
sanctified spirits. 

The five following days we had meetings at 
Sunderland, Durham, Auckland, Staindrop, and 
Cotherstone. On Third -day, the twenty-seventh, 
we attended a Monthly Meeting at Staindrop ; 
and on Fifth-day the twenty-ninth, were at the 
week-day meeting at Darlington, which we sat 
throughout in suffering silence, except a short 
sentence, delivered by my brother, at the close 
of the meeting. After some deep wading, and 
heartfelt exercise, we both apprehended the 
way to obtain a little relief, pointed towards 
visiting the most active members ia their sepa- 
rate families. This engagement occupied Sixth 
and Seventh-days. 
Tweltth Month, we attended the meeting there, 
which with three private religious opportunities 
that day, opened the way for our liberation 
from thence on Second-day, and that evening 
we went to Stockton. The next and two fol- 
lowing days we were at meetings at Norton, 
Stockton and Yarm. 

In the course of this journey I have experi- 
enced many very trying, and in some sort new 

xercises ; and I think those which I have passed 


through:i in these parts, have sometimes been as- 
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deeply distressing as any I have ever yet known ; | satisfaction of meeting our relations and friends 


but so it must be, where the pure seed is in cap- 
tivity in the hearts of the people; and a favor 
it is to be found worthy to suffer with a cruci- 
fied Lord. However, some rightly exercised 
travellers, } believe are preserved amongst them, 
for whom I feel near sympathy ; much de-iring 
they may hold fast their confidence in Him, 
whose arm of all-sufficient power is still able to 
support his humbly depending little ones, under 
all tribulations which they are permitted to 
pass through for his pure cause sake. Such 
indeed may be comforted in the gracious prom- 
ise, that “though a woman may forget her suck- 
ing child, yet the Lord will not forget” (Isaiah 
xlix: 15) those who are rightly concerned for 
Ziou’s prosperity. 

On First-day the ninth, we were at Whitby ; 
and on Fourth-day the twelfth, after a meeting 
at Malton, we went to York. Here we staid 
two days with our relations and friends. On 
Seventh day, the fifteenth, accompanied by Hen- 
ry Tuke, we went to Doncaster. We staid First- 
day there, and attended the meetings, which 
by me were passed in silent exercise. The next 
morning we parted with Henry Tuke, he re- 
turning home, and we going towards Lincoln. 
There, on Fourth-day, the nineteenth, we at- 
tended a Quarterly Meeting, with a small num- 
ber of Friends, to some solid satisfaction. On 
Fifth-day, we called and spent two or three 
hours with our kind and valuable friend, Alice 
Burtt, at Welbourne; and before we parted, 
we had renewed cause to acknowledge that the 
presence of the Most High is not confined to 
time or place; feeling, with her and her family, 
such a degree thereof, as, I trust, will enable 
the visitors and visited to retain a lively re- 
membrance one of another. 

On Seventh-day evening, the twenty-second, | t 
we got to Wellingborough. On First-day we 
attended the meeting there. In the afternoon 
we went to Northampton. That evening we 
attended the Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders there, and the next day the Quar- 
terly Meeting for worship and discipline. This 
to me was a low time, yet it did not appear 

right to withhold communicating a little of my 
small stock of spiritual bread to y others, though 
not to much relief. But, in the afternoon, just 
before we left the place, in a religious opportu- 
nity in the family where we lodged, several 
other Friends being also present, I obtained an 
increase of that substantial food, which enabled 
me to leave them in thankfulness and peace. 

We returned to Wellingborough with our 
much-esteemed friends, B. and T. Middleton. 
On Third-day we attended a week-day meeting 
at Finedon, and after it, and a season of retire- 
ment in a family there, we went to Thrapston. 
On Fourth-day we reached Chatteris, where we 
spent a very pleasant evening, with our late 
ancient companion on the Isle of Man, John 
Bateman; who, we thought, appeared to be 
reaping a reward for his evening’s sacrifice. 

On Seventh-day evening, the twenty-ninth, 


we were favored to get well home, and had the: 


‘in usual health, and from them a very cordial 


welcome to Needham again; which, with the 
merciful preservation dispensed to us in our 
long travel, calls for humble thankfulness to 
the Author of alt our blessings. 

On Third-day, the 1st of First Month, 1805, 
we attended our Monthly Meeting at Wood- 
bridge, and returned our certificates ; which as 
far as related to myself, was under the humil- 
iating sense of unfitness, and incapacity for the 
great work in which I had believed myself re- 
quired to engage, for the promotion of the most 
dignified cause which can be espoused on earth. 
Yet in retiring from the field of labor, and set- 
tling down at home, my mind, at times, has 
been favored to partake of a degree of peaceful 
tranquillity. This is not at our own command, 
and therefore, when it is graciously vouchsafed 
should be accepted with gratitude and praise, 
as from the treasury of Him, who is a rich re- 
warder of them that diligently seek and serve 
Hiw, with integrity and uprightness of heart. 

Within a week after my brother and I had 
returned from our journey into Scotland, we 
left home again, ac companied by our dear broth- 
er Dykes, to attend the interment of our much 
beloved friend Elizabeth Gibson, of Saffron 
Walden, whe was removed after about a week’s 
illness. She was far advanced in life, being in 
the seventy-sixth year of her age. Her facul- 
ties, both spiritual and natural, remaining very 
bright to the last; she will be much missed in 
the militant church, yet, as there is no doubt 
of her happy admittance into the church tri- 
umphant, we have no cause on her account, to 
mourn, believing she was ripe for a glorious 
transition from the troubles of time to the joys 
of eternity. She was permitted to put off mor- 
tality in a remarkably easy manner without 
the least apparent suffering at the final close. 

Many friends from different parts attended, 
and the meeting in the early part of it, was sol- 
emn. Under this precious feeling, dear Mary 
Prior, of Hertford, delivered a very lively and 
heart tendering testimony ; but for want of all 
keeping their proper ranks, I believe we lost, 
in some measure, the favor designed for us by 
the great Head of the Church; yet the meeting 
was “permitted to end under a covering of good. 

And at the grave side an awful silence pre- 
vailed, and two short testimonies were there 
delivered, before we quitted the remains of the 
dear deceased. 

In the twelfth month this year, my brother 
Samuel and myself attended the interment of 

, and had cause to believe, that after all 
the vicissitudes he had been permitted to expe- 
rience, during his long pilgrimage here, both 
in spiritual and temporal concerns, he was mer- 
cifully favored to know his transgressions to 
go before-hand to judgment, and to obtain a 
seat within the glorious confines of eternal fe- 
licity. We had a solid meeting on the occa- 
sion, and I believe divers minds present were 
led. seriously. to consider their latter end, . And: 
some of us were enabled to feel a tribute of* 
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thankfulness raised in our hearts unto Him, 
whose “ mercy endureth forever.’ Psalm 136. 

At our Monthly and Quarterly Meetings in 
this month, my beloved sister Aun Alexander, 
delivered up the certificates she had received 
from these meetings, in order to visit America, 
and produced several testimonies from thence 
of her acceptable services in that land. She 
also spread before us a humble, lively and ani- 
mating account of her exercises, merciful pre- 
servations and Divine support ; acknowledging 
to the sufficiency and goodness of that power, 
who had enabled her to leave all and follow 
Him, and who had brought her home in peace.* 

Sixth month, 1806. For a considerable time 
past, my mind has mostly been permitted to 
know a season of deep depression, and great 
deprivation of religious comfort. In this state 
I went to our Quarterly Meeting, held at Ips- 
wich, this week; where I was favored, in some 
of the sittings thereof, to experience a revival] 
of gracious communion with the Father of 
spirits, which, in my drooping condition, was a 
renewed mark of his merciful condescens sion, 
that calls for humble gratitude. In our women’s 
meeting, I felt strengthened to advocate the 
noble cause we were met to promote: and to- 
wards the close of it, my heart and knees were 
bowed in awful thankfulness to the great Mas- 
ter of all rightly gathered assemblies. 1 appre- 
hend we were favored. with rather an unusual 
covering of good; under this we closed, and I 
trust many of us were enabled to separate one 
from another with a tribute of praise to the boun- 
tiful Dispenser of his own precious gifts. Ina 
more than common manner, has the consolation 
of that day been permitted to continue uninter- 
ruptedly with me. Oh! that I may prove a 
grateful receiver of this most desirable visitant, 
and stand unresérvedly resigned to all the fu- 
ture dispensations of his unerring wisdom and 
goodness, saith my soul, Amen. 

(To be continued.) 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
“Will Ye Also Go Away ?” 


I am not indifferent to the many criticisms 
that are made upon Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, with reference to its work and service in 
the world. I have all my life long learned 
valuable lessons from those who did not love 
me and who mistook my motives; and I trust 
that we all, dear fellow members, may endure 
through the ordeal we are now passing, as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

It is lamentable that there should be any 
ground whatever for the charges filed against 
us of formality, traditionalism, ignorance of the 
Holy Scriptures, worship of ancestors, deadness. 
Let us not strike back at these, or any ether 


*Ann Alexander while prosecuting her religious 
visit to this country, was at North Meeting in Phila- 
delphia; and in a religions communication therein, 
predicted “a dearth of the word” in that city. Wil- 
liam Evans, then a young man, being one of the com- 
pany, and hearing such a testimony, said he had often 
heard of similar predictions, without knowing whether 
they were fulfilled, took out his note book and made 
a record of the declaration of the minister, with the 
time and place. From one who attended that meeting 
—then held in Key's alley—near this time, the writer 
of this note has the information that the bene h usually 
assigned to ministers, was filled with this class, exe ept 
one seat at the lower end, occupied by an elder. 

It may be of interest to some readers to know, that 
that dignified Christian woman, and wise seer. . Rebece ‘a 
Jones. has left the testimony about 1813: “She believed 
a vine was planted in the establishment of North Meet- 
ing, which would not be destroyed; but although the 
branches might die down to the ground, the root t would 
be kept alive, and spread and flourish again.’ 
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presentments that may be made against us, but | unto death, with our blessed Master who “jg 


in humbleness of mind endeavor to know if| 
these things be so—not in one another but in 
ourselves. Confession, repentance and amend 
ment will do more for us than resentment. 
Although there may be evidence that we are 
not wanted in the family of Yearly Meetings 
eaten we adopt certain theological views and 
methods of Church work, all of which are new 
to us, let us not therefore, foster in ourselves 
or others, a spirit of separation, that would rend 
the body, or force the lame. 

We need not go further than the pages of 
certain periodicals, which claim to speak for 
the Society at this present time, to discover the 
wide divergence of the religious thought of to- 
day from ‘what prevailed, and was justly re- 
garded authoritative, for two hundred years. 

The points at issue need not be discussed 
here—volumes have been written, and thous- 
ands of sermons preached to bring in and es- 
tablish amongst us the new order of things. 

We are told that these things “ have come 
to stay”—the periodicals alluded to concede as 
much, and deal with a paid ministry as though 
it was a legitimate offspring of Friends’ princi- 
ples. Theological schools follow as naturally 
as water runs down hill. The “ ordinances” 
of “ baptism,” and “ the supper,” are treated as 
“ optional”—and the doctrines of the Society 
have been re-written, apparently, in order to 
eliminate therefrom, or to minimize the pre- 
cious truth concerning the immediate revelation 
of the will of God to man, which our early 
writers so strongly emphasized, and which is 
needed now as much as ever. 

Quite consistently with all this, changes have 
been made in public worship and ministry, 
which we cannot recognize as waiting upon 
and worshipping the Father, they being little 
else than a pre-arranged service. Music has 
been added to this service, and many other 
stimulants calculated to produce surface heal- 
ing. 

“As a crowning argument for the need of the 
changes wrought in our midst, we are told that 
our meetings are dwindling, and we make no 
effort to utlilize the talents and time of our 
young people. 

Again do I wish that there was no ground 
whatever for such charges; but the question 
is, shall we exchange the old foundation for the 
new—shall we rebuild on the old or the new? 
“'To whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.” 

Ground is being industriously prepared for 
the reception of the new, by appeals to the in- 
tellectual and aesthetical parts of our nature. 

Once persuaded that to be a successful preach- 
er we must be learned in Hebrew, history and 
oratory—to attract the people we must have 
preaching and music—to be acceptable to the 
young we must be lenient towards their world- 
ward walk, and we find the distance back again 
into the outwardness our fathers escaped from, 
very short indeed. The superstructure reared 
on this new foundation resembles more nearly 
any one of the many professions around us, than 
it does Friends. 

If fidelity to the principles of Friends means 
either supineness on the one hand or on the 
other, a line of conduct productive of schism, 
we may well go into mourning; but if it means 
suffering, let us rejoice that we are counted 
worthy, and, “having done ail, stand.” If it 
means self-nursing only, we may as well vield 
now; but if it means the fulfilment of a Divine 
purpose, may we faithfully co-operate, even 

























the light of the world”— the way, the truth 
and the life.” 


Real Friends never questioned, much legs 


denied, “ the atonement”—neither did they ever 
use the word “ substitution” 
that precious doctrine, but they accept without 
stint the whole of the written word, as profita- 
ble for all doctrine. 


in the defence of 


May the Christian dance, go to the races, ete., 


etce.? yes, if it be true that “it is not sin that 
separates us from God, but because we don’t 
believe in the atoning blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 


The many treatises of later time, on holiness, 


sanctification, justification, first and second ex- 
perience, ministry, prayer, salvation, ete., and 
the fruits of the teaching, make me prefer as 
expositors of our principles, 
ington, Barclay, Thorp, Grellett, Evans, ete., 
and I conclude it is best for us as individuals, 
and for the world, and more in accord with the 
will of our Heavenly Father, that we build on 
the old foundation—it represents more nearly 
primitive Christianity ; 
eph and Hannah Rhoads’ and others, are not 
brought out by the new, and the world suffers 
great loss, 


Fox, Penn, Pen- 


and such lives as Jos- 


A Botanical Excursion to Budd’s Lake. 
(Concluded from page 1138.) 
As it was late in the season many of the 


flowers had fallen and disappeared. A large 
proportion of those which were still in bloom, 
belonged to the class of compound flowers, in 
which numerous separate florets are packed 
together side by side on a common receptacle 


formed by the expansion of the termination of 
the flower stem. Among these were Asters, 
Golden-rods, Wild Sun flowers, and Eupato- 
riums. 

The Aster occurs in great abundance in North 
America, of about two hundred species that have 
been described, three-fourths are indigenous in 
North America. Fifty-four species are de- 
scribed in Gray’s Botany of the Northern 
United States, while only one is found in Brit- 
ain. At Budd’s Lake we met with thirteen 
which we had not seen in flower before during 
the present season. One of the most widely 
diffused of these was the New England Aster 
(Aster Nova-Angliae), a beautiful species often 
cultivated in gardens. It grows tall, and has 
large flowers of a bright bluish purple, and 
with very narrow rays. The stem is crowded 
with small, clasping leaves. Almost everywhere 
that we went, on the roadside, in the meadows 
and along the water's edge we were cheered by 
this handsome plant. 

Another kind, perhaps equally beautiful, was 
much branched and presented a head of very 
white flowers. It was probably the Aster Tra- 
descanti or some allied species, for many of these 
vary with such slight shades of difference, that 
it is easy to become confused in the attempt to 
discriminate between them. 

The Golden-rods (Solidago) are widely known 
and their beauty much appreciated. We found 
several kinds of these, one of the most interest- 
ing of which is little if at all branched. Its 
flowers are a bright yellow and the leaves are 
impregnated with a fragrant essential oil, whose 
pleasant aromatic odor is very perceptible when 
a leaf is crushed in the hands. This essential 
oil has been distilled from them and employed 
in medicine. 

In many of the plants we noticed that the 
buds from which the next year’s growth would 
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proceed were already formed. In some they 
were more developed than in others, and one 
precocious plant, the witch-hazel (Hamamelis 
Virginiana), had already flowered. These flow- 
ers may be considered as belonging to next 
year’s floral supply, for the seeds are not ma- 
tured for nearly a year. The Hamamelis is a 
bush of a few feet high, with rather thick and 
coarse foliage. It possesses medical properties 
and its tincture is used for various complaints. 

In low grounds from which the timber had 
recently been cleared, we found a blue violet in 
bloom, the Viola Canina, var. Muhlenbergii. It 
was pleasant to see its modest blossoms. It may 
be distinguished from the more common hooded- 
leaved violet, by having a stem, whereas in the 
other the leaves and flower-stalks all spring 
from the ground. We also saw in a shady 
rocky dell the round-leaved violet ( Viola Ro- 
tundifolia), whose presence in the shady nooks 
of Delaware County had greatly interested me, 
as it is a northern species and loves the coolness 
of mountain ravines. In places there was abun- 
dant growth of the Fringed Polygala (Polygala 
Paucifolia), whose rather large and very hand- 
some flowers I had seen in Western New York, 
springing up from the long subterranean shoots, 
before any leaves appeared. These flowers ap 
pear in the Fifth Month, are of a rose-purple 
color and about three-fourths of an inch long. 
The Polygalas are widely distributed over the 
globe. Many of them possess medicinal pro- 
perties; and one species found in Java is said to 
be virulently poisonous. 

In one locality we were much interested in 
the number and size of the large round-tipped 
ant-hills ; and especially in the vigorous growth 
of a border of grass which surrounded some of 
them, and came up through the pile of sand 
nearly half-way to the top. Perhaps some stu- 
dent of natural history may determine what it 
is about the nests that gives such extra vigor to 
the grass’ growth. 

The weather during our stay was mostly cool 
and well adapted for rambling about, and on our 
return to the Inn in the evenings, we always 
found a bright wood fire to cheer us. As I sat 
in an easy rocking-chair in front of it and 
watched the flames curling around the dry 
sticks, I remembered the anecdote related by 
Jacob Lindley of a man who kindled a fire 
about an old, broken-down cart wheel, that he 
might get theiron. As he looked on the flames 
consuming the grease and the wood, the Good 
Spirit impressed the thought on his mind, that 
if he would yield himself to the operations of 
the Spirit of Grace, it would in like manner re- 
move the sin and corruption that defiled his 
heart. It proved to be a prevailing visitation, 
and he became a religious character. 
























J. W. 
For “THE FRIEND.” 


Our Conversation. 
[The ensuing article may properly be pre- 
faced by the following letter which accompanied 


it.] 


“Having at times felt a concern that in our 
mingling together in a social way, we might be 
so watchful in the little intervals which fre- 
quently occur in conversation, as to entertain 
any feeling of the Master's presence that might 
through his tender compassion be spread over 
us, | forward the following selection for inser- 
tion in THe FRIEND, if thought proper.” 

“Only let your conversation be as becometh 
the Gospel of Christ” was the language of the 
inspired Apostle to the Phillipiane. And to the 


—_——____—_—.2-2— 
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Ephesians he writes: “Let no corrupt com- 
munication proceed out of your mouth, but 
that which is good to the use of edifying, that 
it may minister grace unto the hearers.” Here 
the noble faculty of speech, truly one of the 
Creator’s invaluable gifts, appears to have ref- 
erence, in the limitation of the Apostle, to the 
improvement both of those who exercise it, and 
of those who listen to it; that, after another pre- 
cept of the same Apostle, “In simplicity and 
godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by 
the grace of God, we have had ( (may have), our 
conversation in the world.” 

It cannot be denied, that in some circles, we 
have often noticed with jealous fear, not only 
the subjects of, with the indefinitely prolonged 
conversation, but the almost unbridled license 
given to the “unruly” member on the topics 
that so much prevail ; while perhaps not a word 
is uttered, nor a thought indulged, in reference 
to the relation of these, with ourselves too, to 
that heaven unseen, which as “strangers and 
pilgrims” here, with life’s most uncertain scene 
before us, we should earnestly strive to be pre- 
pared for. Thus too oft, the pleasures, the 
treasures, the society, the interests of the heav- 
enly country, unto ‘which, as professing Chris- 
tians, we claim to be bound, are apparently 
overlooked or forgotten for the perishable and 
unsatisfying enjoyments of a vain and fading 
world. Well may we ponder whether the great 
things which our Father in heaven has done 
for us; the unspeakable obligations we are 
under to Him, the sustaining comforts of his 
grace, with reflections upon the daily displays 
of his mercy and goodness—whether these are 
the blessings we dwell upon and magnify ? or 
whether we do not too much lay ourselves open 
to the imputation of the poet in accounting 
“The God that made them an intruder on their 
joy,” so as too often in the excitement of social, 
if not frivolous conversation, to turn away from 
Him who speaketh, or would speak to us from 
heaven. 

We would by no means commend formal re- 
ligious converse, least of all, what may be called 
religious cant; but instead thereof, that heart- 
felt devotion and allegiance to God, which in 
all we say or do would manifest whom we pro- 
fe:sed to serve, as well as where our affections 
were placed ; and either more or less proximately 
—being “ good to the use of edifying ”— would 
tend to his praise and glory. How much better 
would be a restrained and imposing silence, 
which tends so much to our own preservation, 
as well as to leaven others into something of 
the gentleness and heavenly mindedness of the 
true Christian. “ Either be silent” said Pythago- 
ras, “or say something that is better than si- 
lence.” And we remember the testimony of a 
worthy man, now deceased, to the effect that it 
was good to have frequent intervals of silence in 
conversation ; in order that the mind might turn 
inward, and feel after the quickening power of 
that anointing, which alone can preserve and 
lead safely. Our own Discipline, on this sub- 
ject, has the following lively exhortation : “ Fre- 
quent waiting in stillness on the Lord for the 
renewal of strength keeps the mind at home in 
its proper place and duty, and out of all un- 
profitable association and converse, whether 
amongst those of our own or other professions. 
Much hurt may accrue to the religious mind 
by long and frequent conversation on temporal 
matters, especially by interesting ourselves un- 
necessarily in them ; for there is a leaven in that 
propensity, which being suffered to prevail, in- 
disposes and benumbs the soul, and prevents 


its frequent ascendings in living aspirations 
towards the Fountain of eternal life.” If we 
will but reflect how much we ourselves have 
been influenced in earlier life, as well as later, 
by the remarks and conversation of others, we 
cannot but have forcibly presented our corres- 
ponding influence on those with whom we more 
or less intimately associate. This very responsi- 
ble talent of influence over others — perhaps 
greater, and adding to our accountability in 
every particular, more than we appreciate—is, 
it may be in no respect more so than in the ex- 
ercise of the gift of speech. Then when those 
around us perceive, for out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh, and especially 
the dear children, that our affections are most 
set upon the things below—-upon the things of 
this life-hold tenement of clay, not properly 
our own, but lent for a season—will it not be, 
in effect, so fur as our influence extends, to 
“offend one of the little ones” that Christ al- 
luded to, or to cast a stumbling block before 
all? The fleshly mind loves words. But how 
desirable to uphold on every occasion the stand- 
ard of the cross—to keep to the restrictions and 
under the banner of the Truth. As well as, in 
consideration of the shortness, with the great 
uncertainty of this fearfully responsible lite, to 
heed the poet’s lines: 

“ Let all our meetings now be made 

Subservient to each other’s good ; 
For earthly joys must quickly fade, 
Nor can they yield substantial food.” 































Perhaps in no way can our falling short in 
respect to the fruit of the lips be more forcibly 
presented than by the conscious reflection of 
what would be our feelings, if through some 
sudden arrest, or unexpected prostration by 
disease, the mind alone being free, we should 
have to scrutinize, in retrospect, our many words, 
with that helping or hindering effect — that 
heaven inviting or earthly-leavening influence 
which we have been instrumental in leading to. 
Feeling at the same time, the full force of the 
precept of the Saviour, whose eyes are as a 
flame of fire; “ By thy words thou shalt be jus- 
tified, and by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned.” May it be that when the Lord’s 
“book of remembrance” is opened, and we 
judged according to what is written therein, the 
law of love may be so engraven in the heart, 
as to have kept it near to Him, the Fountain 
of love; and who alone can cause words of 
Christian love and kindness, though in the way 
of caution or reproof, to flow towards all those 
with whom we have to do. 


ii 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


Parties. 


We wish seriously to call the attention of our 
members to a practice, which we fear is a grow- 
ing evil, of collecting large companies of young 
people at the houses of Friends, where they are 
often detained until an unseasonable hour of the 
night, breaking in upon the order of a well- 
regulated family, and exposing the youth to 
many temptations. Such practices we believe 
are of a very hurtful tendency, and require the 
vigilant care of well concerned parents and 
others, to check and prevent them. How much 
of the demeanor and conversation which passes 
on such occasions, is of a very light and frivolous 
character, even if it be no more, unworthy of 
beings endowed by a beneficent Creator with 
noble powers of mind, des igned to be employed 
to his glory and the good of each other, and 
wholly unbecoming the gravity of the Christian, 
who feels the responsibility of his high calling, 
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and knows that for every idle word that men | house. I was also at in the country with a count- 
ess (so called), who was very loving to me, and 


shall speak, they must give an account thereof | 
in the dey of judgment ! How much idle cu- 
riosity and evil emulation are often awakened | 
respecting the dress of individuals, and the 
character of the entertainment, each one trying 
to outvie others, and set then iselves off to ad- 
vantage, while the excitement of mind and feel- 
ings which is produced, and the insincerity and 
display, prompted by the desire to please, are 
very uncongenial with the formation of a sound 
religious and morai character. The great end 
of Society is mutual improvement and rational 
enjoyment ; but we think there are few who at- 
tend those parties, but must acknowledge that 
they are far from being occasions of improvement, 
or of yielding the mind any calm, substantial 
pleasure. We hope the practice will claim the 
care of Friends, and that they will endeavor to 
produce a reformation therein. — Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting Advices. 


William Caton. 
(Concluded from page 115.) 

Whilst in Germany, William Caton was kept 
very busy answering some books that had re- 
cently been published against Friends. But 
the printers, fearing the reprcofs of the clergy, 
refused to print his replies to his maiicious ene- 
mies; so he proceeded to Amsterdam, hoping 
to have his books published there. En route 
he sepa®ated from hiscompanion, William Ames, 
and to quote his beautiful yet quaint expression, 
they parted “in the endearedness of our Father’s 
love.” 

On his way to Holland he stopped again at 
Heidleberg, renting a room in the house of a 
goldsmith. “Sometimes I went up to the Prince’s 
palace, and had good service there ; and some- 
times I was with some of the great ones of the 
city, with whom I had also very good service, 
and some of them were very courteous and re- 
spective to me: and more love did appear in 
some of them toward me than others could well 
bear.” The natural result followed—some envi- 
ous clergymen incited the Council to demand 
his presence before them; but the prisoner was 
able to answer with heavenly wisdom all the ques- 
tions which his foes endeavored to entangle him 
with. Many admired the boldness with which 
he spoke, and acknowledged that his principles 
were correct, and accepted the books on re- 
ligious subjects which he proffered them. Yet 
so bigoted were his examiners, that although 
they did him no bodily harm, he was commanded 
to leave the city at once. 

When the prince learned of the treatment 
accorded William Caton, he was much incensed. 
Caton, however, was not the man either to de- 
pend on a ruler’s protection, or to be frightened 
out of doing his duty ; and we find him remain- 
ing in Heidleberg until he apprehended his 
service for Christ called him into another di- 
rection. 

Truthfulness was a prominent characteristic 
of the early Friends. Neither in conversation 
or writing would they swerve an hair's breadth 
from the strictest veracity. In our matter-of- 
fact age, such extreme caution in making state- 
ments, as is exhibited in the following memo- 
randum of William Caton would seem almost 
ludicrous or unnecessary ; yet it is indicative of a 
tender conscience which is charming to contem- 
plate. He remarks concerning his visit to Man- 
heim: “I was several times with the Governor 
of that city at his own house; and he was very 
courteous to me (at least seemingly), and desired 
me as often as I came to the city to come to his 

























pretty open to hear the Truth; and at her house 
{ found a great lord (so called), who formerly 
had been general of the emperor's army, (as T 
was informed), and a great conference I had 
with him in the countess’ presence, who was 
rather one with me in her judgment than with 
the great man before mentioned; and after I 
had had some very good service with them, I 
left them.” 

But in Frankfort he encountered troubles 
which he had nowhere else experienced in Ger- 
many ; for to the credit of the people of that 
land it can be said that within its borders the 
Friends suffered less persecution than in other 
European countries. He thus relates the inci- 
dent referred to: “ Upon a certain time I went 
into their chief monastery or temple, where the 
emperors are usually crowned; and the priests 
were gathering to their devotion. They were 
exceedingly offended with me, because I did not 
stand uncovered in that (they call), sacred, 
(though it be an idolatrous), place. Some of 
the priests did speak to me; and one especially 
was exceedingly angry ; and when we had spoke 
but a little together i in Latin, he turned from me 
in a fury, and another that was with him fell 
upon me, and did beat me sorely; and there he 
left me bleeding in the temple, where I left 
pretty much of my blood behind me, as a testi- 
mony against the idolatry of that idolatrous 
place.” 

About this time William Caton addressed a 
letter to some of his more deeply suffering 
brethren in London. Itis a model of Christian 
hope and of loving exhortation, to patiently 
endure all their afflictions, and to trust in the 

God who would finally deliver them, In this 
epistle he advises: “ Our he: avenly Father is so 
abundant in his mercy and goodness to his peo- 
ple, that if he suffers storms and tempests to 
arise, he doth not only still them, but even in 
the very time of them he covereth his dear 
babes with the banner of his everlasting love, 
so that truly they need not fear.” 
the fact that on the Continent the Catholics, 
Lutherans and Calvinists persecuted one an- 
other, and then in turn all united to persecute 
the inoffensive and non-resisting members of his 
own denomination, he says: “‘ As much as “ 
them lies, they seek to toss us to and again, 
a ship upon a troubled sea. But thanks be to 
God, our anchor holds; so that they, with all 
their hard threatening, which proceeds from 
their rocky hearts, cannot split our confidence, 
nor make shipwreck of our faith.” 

While in Germany, W. Caton was grieved to 
hear of the death of Niesie Dirrik, one of the 
young members of the Friends’ congregation in 
Amsterdam. She was a near friend of his, and 
her sister subsequently became his wife. 

The Society of Friends has always regarded 
marriage as a holy and religious covenant, 
which should only be entered into with the ap- 
probation of God; and has alw ays recommended 
that those contemplating matrimony should 
above everything seek to know the Divine 
blessing resting upon their union. Certainly if 
all people would so highly regard the sacred 
tie of marriage, much of the domestic infelicity 
only too common in Christian countries would 
be avoided. 

William Caton has left a minute record of 
his intense desire to be perfectly in harmony 
with his heavenly Father’s will as regards his 
marriage to Anneken Dirrik. 

Their mutual love was made subordinate to 














Speaking of 


what each felt was the higher obligation to first 
love their blessed Saviour. Caton laid three 
considerations before her. First, he had but 
little of worldly possessions, whilst she was well 
endowed therewith; secondly, be would often 
be required to go away from home in the ser. 
vice of his Master; thirdly, some of her rela- 
tions might object to her marriage with him; 
or oppositions might be met with from the 
Dutch magistrates, who had never before known 
of a marriage among the Friends. She weighed 
the subject, and returned him the following 
reply: As to the first consideration, she said it 
was not means she louked to, but virtue; as to 
the second, if he was ever moved to go any- 
where in God’s service, she hoped she would 
not be the woman to hinder him. In regard to 
the third objection, she intimated that if their 
contemplated union was of the Divine ordering 
and perfectly right, the opinions or criticisms 
of others would be one of the least of crosses, 
So after publishing their intentions, they were 
duly married according to the usage of Friends, 
in a large meeting at Amsterdam, in the year 
1662. 

Three months after his marriage he left home 
for a religious visit in England. The next 
year he returned to Holland. Soon again he 
revisited his native country, accompanied by 
his wife and some other Friends from the Low 
Countries, who longed to hold spiritual converse 
with their English co-believers. At London the 
English Friends rejoiced to meet with men and 
women of a strange language, who were estab- 
lished in the same faith, and who held the same 
conception of religious truths that they them- 
selves did. One of the Dutch women developed 
a gift in the ministry, her sermons being inter- 
preted by William Caton, who narrates that 
many hearts were tendered by her refreshing 
and powerful exposition of Gospel truths. 

In a few months his wife and some of their 
friends returned to Holland, whilst Caton pur- 
sued his way to the North of England. Finally 
he reached Scarborough, and there sailed for 
the Continent, but his hopes of soon being re- 
united with his wife were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Instead of the happy meeting he had 
so fondly anticipated, storms and prison-bars 
awaited this ever ready and always patient 
soldier in Christ’s army. But do his letters and 
s| diary about this date, contain one word of mur- 
muring, or intimate one unholy fear? Not so 
—on the contrary, he invariably speaks in grate- 
ful terms of the new opportunities afforded by 
these afflictions to preach Jesus Christ, and of 
his sense of the never-failing compassions of his 
God. 

The vessel he started for Holland in, proved 
leaky, and a severe storm arose, W hich threat- 
ened to destroy them. The helm was lost, and 
the ship became unmanageable, but in their 
distress he remarks, “I was freely given up to 
the blessed will of God, if it had been to have 
made my grave in those great deeps; but the 
Lord was determined to show mercy to us, which 
evidently appeared, in his bringing us through 
such apparent danger among the sands, even 
finally back to the English" coast again; for 
which extraordinary mercy my soul hath cause 
forever to bless, praise and magnify his holy 
name.” 

He landed at Yarmouth, and the following 
First-day attended the Friend’s Meetings in that 
town. At its conclusion, he, with seven others 
were seized by some soldiers and conveyed to 
jail. Ina letter to some of his friends, he writes: 
“ The next day we were carried before the mag- 
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jstrates of the town, who presently tendered the 
vath to us. For my part, I told them I had 
never sworn an oath in my life, but one that I 
knew of, and that was when I was a boy; and 
I had known the terrors of the Lord against 
the thing, and therefore I durst not swear again. 
But without any respect to my, or our, tender 
consciences, they committed us to the common 
gaol, and so much confidence had they that we 
would be true to our principle, that they had 
made out our mittimus beforehand, yea, before 
they examined us; wherein the only thing 
charged against us was for refusing to swear. 
.. Notwithstanding their fury and rage against 
us, it is well with us, blessed be the Lord. And 
resolved are we in his name and power to bear 
our testimony for the Lord in this place, as 
many of our brethren have done elsewhere. 
And as for my own part, I am perfectly satis- 
fied in the will of the Lord.” 

A few months after writing the above, Wm. 
Caton learned that his confidence had not been 
misplaced ; for the vessel he had been prevented 
from sailing on, by his unexpected arrest and 
confinement in jail, had been captured by one 
of the piratical craft which at that time infested 
the European waters, and her crew and passen- 
gers had been sold into slavery in Algiers. But 
before he received this information, we find this 
young man, who was imprisoned because he 
could not break Christ’s command to “ swear 
not at all,” using the following beautifully truth- 
ful language in the midst of his sufferings: 

“How near at hand we find him unto us, 
even as a rock of defence to fly unto, in our 
greatest straits, difficulties and temptations ! 
And what free access have we unto Him through 
his eternal Spirit in ourselves, when we have 
been hindered from having access one to an- 
other, or from meeting together in the outward ! 
How we did rejoice in the Lord when He did 
cover our heads as in the day of battle, even 
until the fury of the wicked came to be abated ! 

. . . It will be better to be one day in prison 
with the Lord than a thousand elsewhere with- 
out his presence !” 

During the first eight weeks of Wm. Caton’s 
confinement, his friends were not permitted to 
approach him. He was deprived of intercourse 
with anyone outside the prison walls and was 
not even granted the use of a spinning-wheel, 
which his acquaintances offered as a means of 
some relief to the monotony of the dreary hours 
extended him. But as time wore on, the se- 
verity of his persecutors relaxed, and he was 
permitted to entertain those who from friend- 
ship, or curiosity visited him. In the course of 
about six months, as he had violated no law 
and could not be legally held, he was released. 

There is little to record regarding the latter 
days of the life of William Caton. He died in 
Amsterdam late in the year 1665, aged nearly 
twenty-nine. His wife survived him but a short 
period. To the last he toiled in the service of 
the Saviour whom he had so perfectly and ar- 
dently loved. Heaven’s portals open quickly 
to such loyal servants of the King as he! The 
liberty of conscience for which he had so faith- 
fully contended, he did not live to witness; but 
the fruit of his work and sufferings never ceased 
to ripen and grow. As his friend George Fox 
said of him, “ He died in the Lord and is blessed, 
and rests from his labors, and his works follow 
him.” 


FURNACE HEAT. 


BY HORATIUS BONAR, D., D. 





aid the fugitive slaves of others—respect was 
turned to odium, and they who had well nigh 
fuunded this commonwealth were despised and 
treated as traitors. My own father was threat- 
ened with the lash in the streets of his native 
town for attempting to befriend an innocent, 
persecuted slave. Labor was considered the 
part of the slave, and the white man and his 
family who wrought with their own hands 
were classed with the “ poor white trash.” 

Rather than rear their children amid such 
surroundings—contempt being the least danger 
— hundreds of our people sought homes upon 
the free soil of the West. When it was evident 
that war was inevitable and would come, our 
people being in sympathy with the cause of the 
North but opposed to war of any kind, fled 
precipitately trom the impending doom. Many, 
however, remained, some from strong convic- 
tions of duty, others because they were unable 
to get away. 

Of our own experiences during the war it is 
unnecessary to speak, as they have been often 
dwelt upon. These were days that tried men’s 
souls, and Carolina Friends tested their princi- 
ples as our other Friends upon this Continent 
have done. Theory is one thing, practice 
another. We stood our ground amid contempt, 
suspicion and persecution. At the close of the 
war everything hereseemed ruined. The farms 
were wrecked, fences gone, horses worn out, 
stolen or dead, harness, strong vehicles gone to 
wreck, homes dilapidated. Again our Friends 
left by hundreds. Some meetings were depopu- 
lated and many were reduced to a mere hand- 
ful. Our State passed under carpet-bag rule, 
which left us worse off than we were at the close 
of the war. A few Friends had managed to 
send their children to school during the war. 
New Garden Boarding School was kept up all 
the time, but few other schools, only one to my 
knowledge. There was no money for State 
schools, and little attempt at such for several 
years ; we had a good school law but no money. 

The Baltimore Association of Friends came 
to our aid and did a wonderful work not only 
for Friends but others. They not only held the 
first normal school ever held in North Caro- 
lina, but students from their schools have gone 
as teachers from the mountains to the sea in our 
State. The Friends were very poor, true, they 
owned their farms, but what farms! They had 
homes of their own and only those who visited 
them know what mere makeshifts many of them 
were. When they fed and clothed their chil- 
dren and “spared them” to go to school they 
had indeed done their uttermost. I ask anyone 
who reads these lines to attempt for a while to 
put himself in their places, and imagine how 
much ambition and courage would have been 
left. We have been accused of shiftlessness, 
of idleness, of a dozen qualities which we may 
possess to a greater or lesser degree, but before 
passing sentence consider the situation as above 
stated. That we did not give up and go to 
pieces is due to our New England grit, our 
Heavenly Father’s tender care and our loving 
Friends in other States. And I for one fully 
believe that any of the rest of our brethren in 
any other State would have been in the same 
condition had they been forced through such 
an ordeal. 

Through the Baltimore Association the chil- 
dren then growing up were taught. The As 
sociation closed its work with the expectation 
that the Monthly Meetings would carry it on. 
The schools closed, because as above stated, 
while they had been an inestimable blessing to 































Good is Thy will, O Lord, and good Thy way ; 
Good is Thy discipline, though now so sore, 
Good is thy guidance in this evil day ; 
Good will all soon appear, when on the shore, 
Landed and safe, we shall be tried no more. 




























Not joyous now, but grievous are thy strokes ; 
And yet their fruit is purity Divine. 

Thy rod we need, yet more thy power and skill 
To mould, according to Thy fair design 
Thy perfect likeness in us line by line. 


Yet spare us, spare us, for the flesh is weak, 
And the poor spirit shrinks beneath the rod; 

Now it is willing, then it fails and faints 
Beneath the pressure of the heavy load, 
Asking: And must we suffer thus, O God ? 


And yet we dare not ask a lighter load, 
A gentler discipline, a smoother way, 

An easier life on earth, a sweeter cup, 
A tenderer touch in moulding this hard clay ! 
Teach us to trust, to suffer, and obey. 


We place ourselves within thy holy hands, 
Saying, Not our will, Lord, but Thine be done! 

All that we need Thou knowest, O onr God ; 
Give what we need, yet spare each feeble one 
What may be spared, and yet the kingdom won. 
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A LITTLE WHILE. 
Oh for the peace that floweth as a river, 
Making life’s desert places bloom and smile; 
Oh for the faith to grasp Heaven’s bright hereafter, 
Amid the shadows of earth’s “ little while.” 

























“A little while” for patient vigil keeping, 
To face the storm and wrestle with the strong ; 
“A litle while” tosow the seed with weeping, 
Then bind the sheaves and sing the harvest song. 








* A little while” the earthen pitcher taking 
To wayside brooks from far-off fountains fed, 

Then the parched lips its thirst forever slaking, 
Beside the fulness of the fountain head. 








* A little while ” to keep the oil from failing, 

“A little while” faith’s flickering lamp to trim, 
And then the Bridegrcom’s coming footsteps hailing, 
We'll haste to meet Him with the bridal hymn. 

— Selected. 


Education in North Carolina. 


The editor of Tur Frrenp has kindly al- 
lowed me space to give some account of the 
condition of North Carolina Yearly Meeting 
from an educational standpoint. 

In so doing I shall endeavor to be as truth- 
ful as my knowledge of affairs renders possible, 
and not allow my interest and sympathy to lead 
me into expressions that are extravagant. 

Our Carolina Friends are largely the de- 
scendants of New England Friends, at least 
those in central Carolina are. Many families 
of Friends immigrated to these parts from Nan- 
tucket long betore the Revolutionary War. 
They took up lands wherever their inclinations 
led them and settled mostly along the main 
water-courses, where the rich alluvial soil of the 
“bottom lands” foretold prosperous farms, and 
the rushing streams indicated good “ mill sites.” 
Many of our meetings bear witness to these 
facts —“ Deep River,” “ Back Creek,” “Cane 
Creek,” “ Rocky River,” &c. 

The first place of worship in our State was a 
Friends’ Meeting-house,and John Archdale, one 
of the best of Colonial Governors, was a Friend. 
They prospered in the land in which they set- 
tled, their numbers increased and they were 
respected and honored jn their communities. 
The cloud, at first not larger than a man’s 
hand, which appeared upon their horizon was 
the curse of slavery. As Friends began to 
oppose this system—to liberate their own and 
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Tue Lord alone can preserve us alive in the 
root, and in his own time make fruitful in the 
branches. 
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the families they had not improved the farms 
or put any money in the empty purses, 

The Friends could not support their schools. 
The State was slowly staggering to her feet and 
was attempting to solve the problem of public 
education, and Friends relied upon the District 
School for the ‘ schooling” of their families. 
Now after the lapse of a quarter of a century 
since the close of the war, our public schools 
are, according to the last census, the least sup- 
ported of any State. Let the blame fall where 
it may, the fact remains that our Friends rely 
upon ‘the public school, and this is searcely ever 
in the country districts longer than three months 
in the year. One term is almost gone by the 
time the children are sufficiently advanced to 
enter upon new work. The teachers are fre- 
quently very unsatisfactory and many times the 
school, is in place of education, a farce. 

I blame noone. The State is doing her best 
to right herself. Slavery, war and the carpet- 
bagger did their worst for her. The Friends 
are doing the best they can, but every one knows 
that it requires time to bring even fertile farms 
to where they will yield profit, and these were 
nearly washed away, and no money to buy fer- 
tilizers or any thing else. We shall have better 
State schools by and by, but that is in the 
future. In the mean time the helpless condi- 


tion of very many girls and young women of 


our Seciety was so impressed upon me that I 
felt that I was called of my Father in heaven 

do something for them. Young men by 
proper industry and thrift can earn enough 
to educate themselves at Guilford College. 
Young women can not, because wages are so 
low. Many girls have said “ I wanted to get an 
education and tried to work, but I cannot save 
enough.” They receive from seventy-five cents 
to one dollar and a quarter per week for house- 
hold work, if they leave home. At home they 
receive little share in any income. Tueir 
brothers very soon begin to claim things; have 
& potato p: ate h, a piece of corn, a hog, a horse, 
and generally work themselves to independence, 
not so with the girls, they get their board and 
simple clothing; their nice things are mostly 
the result of extra work performed by them- 
selves at odd times. If mother is poorly the 
girl must stay from school. From these and 
other « ‘auses there are numbers of fine young 
women, who would, were they educated, be- 
come a blessing to our communities, passing 
into womanhood with no hope of any change in 
their life until they are married. Any one can 
see that this state of affairs induces early and 
unsuitable marriages, and one of the most piti- 
ful sight [ have seen is a young woman who 
should be still in school—a mere girl indeed— 
coming into meeting with three little children. 
These girls would go to school most of them, 
was there any way. 

I presented my concern to our Yearly Meet- 
ing about six years ago, and asked for a dona- 
tion to assist some such girls. The response was 
liberal for our Friends, and a committee was 
appointed to arrange the matter as judiciously 
as possible. Many young people have been 
assisted annually at “Guilford,” from funds 
already existing for that purpose, but even after 
this assistance there remains more for individual 
payment than the great majority of our mem- 
bers can afford. It was determined by the above 
committee to try the “cottage system” for the 
girls under their care. 
keeping, and receiving their tuition alone from 
the Girls’ Aid Fund (as the amount collected 


.est them in best methods of doing the various 





The girls bringing their 
provisions from home, doing their own house- 
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at Yearly Meeting was called). This has been 
done, from one cottage we have grown to four, 
and from five girls to thirty-two. 

Each year I have presented the matter at 
Yearly Meeting and have received enough to 
carry on the work. To me personally it is a 
trial to solicit funds in this way, and nothing 
but a sense of duty to my young sisters and 
obligation to my Heavenly Father would enable 
me todo it. He has blessed the work of our 
hands. 

At present we are greatly perplexed as to 
what to do. The scattered cottages are not 
meeting the need as we feel it. The girls have 
such opportunities intellectually and religiously 
as the other pupils, but they need instruction in 
other matters, and should be in one building 
under the care of a woman competent to inter- 


things they would do in homes of their own. 
Some funds have already been donated for this 
purpose. This plan enables people to help 
themselves. Several girls are able thus to pay 
their tuition as well as board themselves, as ex- 
penses are greatly reduced by this system. This 
work is not of the college nor for the college, 
but purely for the Y early Meeting. 
Mary Menpennay Hosps. 

GUILFORD CoLLeGE, Tenth Mo. 24th, 1894. 
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TREE Mrnes.—One of the most curious in- 
dustries in the world is the business of mining }° 
for coftin planks, which is carried on in Upper 
Tonquin, a portion of the French possessions in 
Southern Asia. In a certain district in this 
province there exists a great underground de- 
posit of logs, which were probably the trunks 
of trees engulfed by an earthquake or some 
other convulsion of nature at a comparatively 
recent period. 

The trees are a species of pine, known to the 
natives, and also to some extent to European 
commerce, as “nam-hou.” The wood is almost 
imperishable, and has the quality, either through 
its nature, or as the result of its sojourn under- 
ground, of resisting decay from damp. This 
quality makes it particularly vy valuable for the 
manufacture of coffins, and for this purpose it 
is largely exported to Europe. 

The trees are often a yard in diameter. They 
are buried in sandy earth, at a depth of from 
two to eight yards, and are dug up by native 
labor as demand is made for them. 

In many other places in the world trees are 
found underground in a very fair state of pre- 
servation. In Vermont certain meadows, which 
ure now cultivated every year, are known to be 
underlaid with great masses of logs, which were 
brought down and deposited in yreat jams in 
floods within the recollection of living men, and 
left where they were. In the course of time 
the interstices between the logs filled up with 
earth, aud all were covered over evenly with 
more earth and vegetable growth. 

Whenever any of those buried logs are dug 
up, they are found to be in a surprisingly good 
state of preservation ; but the business of “ min- 
ing” them has not yet become an industry. 
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THANK God every morning when you get up 
that you have something to do that day which 
must be done whether you like it or not. Being 
forced to work and forced to do your best will 
breed in you temperance, self control, diligence, 
strength of will, content, and a hundred vir- 
tues which the idle will never know.— Charles 
Kingsley. 
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Natural History, Science, ete. 
Birds’ Nests in India.—We passed close to a 
village, in which the children were all at play; 
while upon the bushes over their heads were 


suspended an immense number of the beautiful 


nests of the sagacious “ bayi” bird, or Indian 
yellow-hammer, all within reach of a grown-up 
boy, and one so near the road that a grown- up 
man might actually look into it as he passed 
along, and could hardly help shaking it. It 
cannot fail to strike an European as singular to 
see so many birds’ nests, so close to a village, 
remain unmolested within reach of so many 
boisterous children, with their little proprietors 
and families fluttering and chirping among 
them with as great a feeling of security and 
gayety of heart as the children themselves enjoy. 

In any part of Europe not a nest of such’a 
colony could have lived an hour within reach 
of such a population ; for the bay& bird has no 
peculiar respect paid to it by the people here, 
like the wren and robin-redbreast in England. 
No boy in India has the slightest wish to molest 
birds in their nests; it enters not into their 
pastimes, and they have no feeling of pride or 
pleasure in it. With us it is different —to dis- 
cover birds’ nests is one of the first modes in 
which a boy exercises his powers, and displays 
his love of art. Upon his skill in finding them 
he is willing to rest his first claim to superior 
sagacity and enterprise. His trophies are his 
string of eggs; and the eggs most prized among 
them are those of the nests that are discovered 
with most difficulty, and attained with most 
danger. The same feeling of desire to display 
their skill and enterprise in search after birds’ 
nests in early life renders the youth of England 
the enemy almost of the whole animal creation 
throughout their after career. The boy prides 
himself on his dexterity in throwing a stone or 
a stick, and he practices on almost. every ani- 
mal that comes in his way, till he never sees 
one without a desire to knock it down, or at 
least to hit; and, if it is lawful to do so, he feels 
it to be a most serious misfurtune not to havea 
stone within his reach at the time. As he grows 
up, he prides himself upon his dexterity in 
shooting, and he never sees a member of the 
feathered tribe within shot, without a desire to 
shoot it, or without regretting that he has not a 
gun in his hand to shoot it.—Sleeman’s Rambles 
and Recollections. 

Guinea Worm.—The people here suffer much 
from the guinea-worm, and consider it to arise 
from drinking the water of the old tank, which 
is now very dirty and full of weeds. I have no 
doubt that it is occasioned either by drinking 
the water of this tank, or by wading in it; for 
I have known European gentlemen get the 
worm in their legs from wading in similar lakes 
or swamps after snipes; and the servants who 
followed them with the ammunition experience 
the same effect. Here, as in most other parts of 
India, the tanks get spoiled by the water-chest- 
nut, “surghira” (Trapa bispinosa), which is 
everywhere as regulary planted and cultivated 
in fields under a large surface of water, as wheat 
or barley is on the dry plains. It is cultivated 
by a class of men called Dhimars, who are 
everywhere tishermen and palankeen bearers ; 
and they keep boats for the planting, weeding, 
and gathering of the “singhiara,” The holdings 
or tenements of each cultivator are marked out 
carefully on the surface of the water by long 
bamboos stuck up in it; and they pay so much 
the acre for the portion they till. The long 


straws of the plants reach up to the surface of 
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the waters, upon which float their green leaves ; 
and their pure white flowers expand beautifully 
among them in the latter part of the afternoon. 
The nut grows under the water after the flowers 
decay, and is of a triangular shape, and cov- 
ered with a tough brown integrement adhering 
strongly to the kernel, which is white, esculent, 
and of a fine, cartilaginous texture. The people 
are very fond of these nuts, and they arecarried 
often upon bullocks’ backs two or three hun- 
dred miles to market. They ripen in the latter 
end of the rains, and in September, and are 
eatable till the latter end of November. The 
rent paid for an ordinary tavk by the cultivator 
jis about one hundred rapees a year. I have 
known two hundred rupees to be paid for a 
very large one, = even three hundred, or 
thirty pounds ay But the mud increases 
so rapidly from this eolibeation that it soon de- 
stroys all reservoirs in which it is permitted; 
and where it is thought desirable to keep up 
the tunk for the sake of the water, it should be 
earefully prohibited. — Sleeman’s Rambles and 
Recollections. 
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How to Do It. 


There are some people who never seem to 
know how to do things. Their fingers are all 
thumbs; they blunder and bungle, and never 
dare to undertake things that are difficult, or 
that require skill or intelligence. Other people 
are full of ingenuity and resource, and if any- 
thing needs to be done they are likely to find a 
way to do it. 

“James Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam 
hammer, was a man who could find a way out 
of most of the difficulties which he encountered. 
His skill as a landscape gardener was remark- 
able. The Duke of Athole consulted him once 
as to certain improvements which that noble- 
man desired to make in his woodland scenery 
near Dunkeld. There was a rocky crag called 
Craigybarns, which the Duke wished to have 
planted with trees, to relieve the grim barren- 
ness of its appearance ; but it was impossible for 
any man to climb the crag in order to set seeds 
or plants in the clefts of the rock. 

“*A happy idea struck Nasmyth,’ says his 
biographer. ‘ Having observed in front of the 

vastle a pair of small cannon used for firing 
salutes on great days, it occurred to him to turn 
them to account. His object was to deposit the 
sceds of the various trees among the soil in the 
clefts of the crag. A tinsmith in the village 
was ordered to make a number of canisters with 
covers. The canisters were filled with all sorts 
of suitable tree seeds. The cannon was loaded 
and the canisters were fired up against the high 
face of the rock. They burst and scattered the 
seed in all directions.’ 

“Some years after, when James Nasmyth re- 
visited the place, he was delighted to find that 
his scheme of planting by artillery had proved 
completely successful, for the trees were flour- 
ishing luxuriantly in all the recesses of the 
cliff?” 

Did you ever think how many ways the 
Lord has planved to scatter the seeds of the 
various plants over the earth? Some have wings 
to fly with, some are flung out by springs; some 
snap out from exploding pods; 
on winds or floated on waters, some carried by | 


birds or dropped by cattle ; some are buried by | 
squirrels ; some have hooks by which they hitch | 
on to the couts of men or bests, and are carried | 


long distances till they are rubbed or picked off 
and flung away ; and so in all sorts of ways the 


some are borne | 


Creator secures the dispersion, planting and | 
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growth of seeds, every one of which has wrapped 
up in it a spark of that hidden life which no 
man can produce, and which only God imparts 
to the things which He has made.— Christian. 













Items. 

The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit.—It is cheering to 
witness the increased recognition of this funda- 
mental doctrine among the religious denominations 
of the day. “ The Presbyterian says: “ It is well for 
us to recall in the midst of the rush and joyousness 
of popular assemblies the very simplest of the prin- 
ciples upon which the Church of Christ rests. 
Among these is the foundation principle, that all 
the real power which is possessed by the Church 
is due to the indwelling and the working within it 
of the Holy and Divine Spirit, without which the 
Chureh can .do nothing real or great, but with 
which it can do all things.” 

Mohonk Indian Conference.—The annual confer- 
ence of persons interested in the education of the 
Indians was held this year at Mohonk, as usual. 
The conclusions arrived at were as follows: 

That the Five Civilized tribes of the Indian 
Territory be persuaded to accept a territorial gov- 
ernment. 

That the laws be modified so as to render it 
possible for Indians to sell or lease their lands only 
by permission of a Judge of the United States 
District Court. 

3. That work and markets be provided for In- 
dians by organizations and individuals as far as 
possible, and that rations and annuities be stopped 
as fast as a proper equivalent is provided. 

4. That provision be made by law for meeting 
from Indian funds the expenses of local improve- 
ments, and taxes which would naturally fall on 
Indians untaxable by law. 

5. That the duties, powers and duration of the 
office of Superintendent of Indian Schools be de- 
fined by law, and his salary be made adequate. 

That the spirit of the Civil Service Reform 
should be applied in the appointment of Indian 
agents and all other agents as well as other officials. 

That larger appropriations be made to enforce 
law in Alaska, and also to provide reindeer for the 
natives. 

8. That the work of transition be expedited by 
discontinuing some of the Indian Agencies and 
introducing the district school system among the 
Indians, while we look forward to the eventual 
abolition of the Indian Bureau and the relegation 
of Indian schools to the care of the individual 
States, 

That all religious bodies now receiving Gov- 
ernment aid for contract schools should follow the 
example of other deno: inations in withdrawing 
their requests for such aid. 

10. That the religious bodies redoub!e their efforts 
in distinctively religious and moral work in behalf 
of Indians. 
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“T BELIEVED there was a ministry gotten up 
in our religious Society which the Lord would 
rend ; that many times no fault could be found 
with the doctrines advanced, yet wanting the 


life and power, it was offensive in the sight of 


God.”—Ann Branson in 1846. 
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The London Friend contains a report of a 
Meeting for Sufferings held at London on the 
fitth of Tenth Month, in which a proposition 
j was introduced that the Society in its corpo- 
rate capacity should resume the publication of 
Friends books, which was dropped in 1875. 
Afier considerable discussion it was decided not 
to adopt the ———- The principal objec- 
| tion seemed to be, that among English Friends 
there existed so many varieties of thought and ' 
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differences in the mode of presentation of spirit- 
ual truths, that it would not be acceptable to 
the members that anything like an endorsement 
by the Society of particular books should be re- 
quired. Charles Brady reminded the meeting 

* that considerable divergence of feeling existed 
among us on some subjecis of lesser importance 
and on some subjects of greater importance. If 
we ail saw eye to eye, our course might be 
clear; but whether we like it or not, we have to 
consider and act under circumstances as they 
actually exist.” Joseph Bevan Braithwaite 
thought there was not that wide divergence of 
thought that some seemed to imagine; but the 
general impression seemed to be that it existed 
to a sufficient extent to render it inexpedient 
for the Society to exercise the supervision which 
was involved in the proposal to publish books 
in a corporate capacity. 

The decision arrived at may have been the 
wisest under the circumstances, but it is cause 
of regret that the representative meeting of 
London Yearly Meeting should be afraid to 
give its endorsement to books setting forth the 
principles ever held by our Society. It has the 
appearance of indicating that the body no longer 
holds distinctive doctrines which it is willing to 
avow and publish to the world. The recent 
publication by private parties of editions of 
George Fox's Journal and of Barclay’s Apology 
show that there are still remaining in England 
Friends to whom our original principles are 
dear, and who hold in high esteem those who in 
our early days ventured their lives to show to 
others the pathway to Heaven. But in the dis- 
tribution of such works, will not their influence 
for good be diminished, if the recipients cannot 
be assured that they now have the endorse- 
ment of the Society, and can only be told that 
they were endorsed by a former generation ? 









































The word of the Lord through Jeremiah the 
prophet to the children of Israel formerly was: 
“Ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for 
your souls.” 

We believe this has a two-fold application, 
both to individuals and to the Chureh col- 
lectively. The “good way” in which we should 
each walk, is a close attention and a faithful 
obedience to the Lord’s monitions, as revealed 
by his Spirit operating on the hearts of his 
children. Through want of this entire surrender 
of body, soul and spirit to the government and 
guidance of Christ, some go halting on their 
way, not willing wholly to reject the Lord, and 
yet not attaining that rest for their souls, which 
is promised to those who steadily walk in the 
way of holiness. Their experience exemplifies 
the remark of that wise elder, Richard Shackle- 
ton, that there is no profitable progress in spirit: 
ual things where one is constantly sinning and 
repenting. It is a good thing to repent, but 
there will be little spiritual comfort felt, unless 
some religious stability is arrived at. 

The application of this text to the Church 
collectively is exemplified in the following ex- 
tract from a letter written by a minister in our 
Society to a mutual friend : 

“The welcome of new methods for a new 
stage in our history has no echo in my judg- 
ment. We want only the methods of the Holy 
Spirit, and I believe no new ones would be in- 
vented if our members were faithful to that 
Spirit in and under our present methods. 

And when in and through the Spirit we have 
exhausted the efficacy possible through the 
modes formulated by the spirit of our fathers, 
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then it will be a time for the Spirit to overflow 
into new channels; yet channels always legiti- 
mately branching from the old as the same in 
substance, and conveyers of the same water of 
life. 

But I have not seen that the modern apings 
of other denominations are. any of those fresh 
channels which an abounding flood of the water 
of life would cut. Whatever they were to Metho- 
dists, to us they are imitations — servile sur- 
render to a popularizing of that, which as simple, 
unadulterated Truth, would be made much more 
popular. We shall have our freshets and their 
own channels of life in our garden if we fulfil 
the measure of the Spirit even now given; but 
shall we have the respect of angels or of men 
by digging ditches or running our pipes to tap 
their streams?” 


It sometimes happens that obituary notices 
reach the Editor of THe FrreND several months 
after the decease of the individuals referred to. 
It is very desirable that such notives be pub- 
lished more promptly, and the Editor requesis 
that the relatives and friends of the deceased 
would forward such notices soon after the re- 
moval of their connections. 

A similar request is made respecting marriage 
notices. 


i ae ai ances aaa 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—The debt statement shows a net 
increase in the public debt, less cash in the Treasury 
during Tenth Month of $13,680,853. Total cash in 
Treasury, $754,546,011. 

At the election on the 6th inst., the Republicans 
carried nearly if not quite all the Northern and 
Western States, generally by an increased vote. They 
also carry Delaware and West Virginia. Ex-Vice 
President Levi P. Morton was elected Governor of 
New York State, by a plurality estimated at over 
100,000. Wm. L. S:rong, Republican and Reform 
candidate for Mayor of New York City, has about 
40,000 plurality, and John W. Goff, Recorder, a still 
larger vote. 

Judge Edgerton, of the United States Court, at 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, has expressed the opinion, 
in connection with a case pending before the Grand 
Jury, that “ where the Indians have the right to vote 
they are citizens of the United States, and the act of 
selling liquor to them is no more a violation of the 
United States law than is the act of selling liquor to 
a white man.” 

Caleb W. West, the Governor of Utah, in his annual 
report to the Secretary of the Interior, says that the 
Mormons “no longer violate the laws prohibiting 
polygamy,” and that all the reasons which impelled 
the passage of the laws escheating the property of the 
Mormon Church no longer exist. 

General Master Workman Sovereign, of the K. of 
L., in a speech at Dallas, Texas, on the ist inst., said 
he was opposed to strikes, and that the laboring man’s 
only hope was the ballot box. 

Extensive stockyards are to be established at El 
Paso, Texas, for the distribution of Mexican cattle 
throughout the United States. 

There are said to be one hundred women sugar 
planters in Louisiana. 

There were in this city last week 367 deaths —a 
decrease of 13 from the previous week, and an increase 
of 8 compared with the corresponding. week of 1893. 
Of the whole number, 181 were males and 176 females: 
42 died of heart disease; 35 of consumption; 33 of 
diphtheria ; 22 of pnevmonia; 20 of old age; 16 of ma- 
rasmus; 12 of nephritis; 11 of apoplexy ; 10 of cancer ; 
10 of inanition; 9 of inflammation of the stomach and 
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bowels, and 9 of membranous croup. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8S. 2’s, 96 a 100; 4’s, 115} a 116; 
5’s, 119 a 120; currency 6’s, 1013 a 113. 

Corron.—Spinners bought sparingly on a basis of 
6c. per pound for middling uplands, Official quotations 
were still 6,°;c. 

FEED. — Winter bran, in bulk, $14.75 a $15.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, $14.75 a $15.50. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $2.60; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.60; do. do.. straight, $2.60 a | 
$2.75; do., do., patent, $2.75 a. $3.00; spring, ciear, | 


$2.25 a $2.40 ; do., straight, $2.90 a $3.10; do., patent, 
$3.25 a $3.40 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet, but steady, at $2.70 a $2.75 per barrel for 
choice Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour was scarce and 
firm at $2 a $2.25 per 100 pounds, as to quality. 
GRAIN.—No., 2 red wheat, 55} a 56 cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, a 52% cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 353 a 35} ets. 
Breer CatrLe.—Extra, 4j a 5c. ; good, 44a 43c., me- 






+6 
dium, 4c. a 48c.; common, 2% a 3¥e. 


SHEEP AND LAmsBs.—Extra, 3 a 3}c; good, 2} a 
2}c.; medium, 2 a 2}c.; common, | a 1#e. 

Hocs—6} a 7e. 

ForEIGN.—The London correspondent of the New 
York Tribune writing respecting the controversy on a 
change in the House of Lords, says: “ There ought 
to be reform. The hereditary principle is vicious. 
The present constitution of the House is defective and 
dangerous. No doubt it must be reformed if it is to 
survive. A wise statesman not under compulsion from 
an all impatient party would seek to remove the de- 
fects, to get rid of the hereditary principle, or to miti- 
gate it, and to introduce a preponderant elective ele- 
ment into the second chamber. But these defects 
become comparatively inconsiderable in the presence 
of such a revolution as Lord Rosebery starts—a revo- 
lution the effect of which would be, if successful, to 
leave Great Britain the only great power in the world 
ruled by a single chamber. Great as are the evils of 
a hereditary second chamber, the evils of a single 
elective chamber supreme over everything unchecked 
and the facile legislative instrament of the impulse 
and political caprices of the moment would be im- 
measurably greater.” 

There was recently given in Berkshire, England, 
an instance of the remarkable decline in real estate in 
that country. A valuable property which twenty 
years ago sold for £20,000 was bought for £5,500. 

Denmark has determined to thoroughly examine 
the Greenland and Iceland seas during the summers 
of 1895 and 1896. Commander Wandell will have 
charge of the expedition. 

The Czar of Russia died on the Ist inst., at half- 
past two o’clock, P. M. He was conscious until near 
the close. The same afternoon the ceremony of ad- 
ministering the oath of allegiance to the new Czar, 
the late Czarewich, was performed in the square in 
front of the chapel in Livadia. The Grand Dukes 
took the oaths first, then the high court functionaries, 
the court officials, the military officers and the civil 
officials. It was also administered to all the troops at 
Cronstadt and St. Petersburg. 

In St. Petersburg, on the 2nd instant, the Imperial 
heralds, clad in brilliant uniform, accompanied by 
trumpeters, announced at 9 o’clock this morning the 
death of Emperor Alexander III and the accession to 
the throne of Emperor Nicholas II. The heralds 
were escorted by a military guard throngh the prin- 
cipal streets. The trumpeters would blow three blasts 
when the heralds would proclaim the death of one 
Emperor and the official birth of another. This pro- 
clamation was made from every place of vantage on 
the route taken by the heralds. 

German Court and State officials cf the highest 
rank are confident that Nicholas II’s relations to Ger- 
many will be friendly. A despatch from Brussels re- 
ports that the Independent Belge says the members of 
the imperial family, the brothers, sisters, uncles, &c., 
of the Emperor Nicholas, are opposed to war, and 
this fact, combined with the influence which Germany 
has o tained at the Russian Court, confirms the belief 
that the new Czar will not make any chinge in 
Russia’s foreign policy. The Belge expects, however, 
that some immediate changes will be made in the 
home policy, as Nicholas is known to be animated by 
liberal intentions, 

A despatch from Shanghai of the 30th ult., savs: 
The young Empress of China committed suicide, 
being rebuked by the Emperor, who slapped her face. 
She took poison. The young Empress, Yo-Ho-Na-La, 
had found the five years of married life to be filled 
with discord and unhappiness, until at last, after a 
violent scene with her angry spouse, she has put an 
end to her earthly troubles by taking poison. The 
Emperor was a youth of 18, when, against his will, he 
was married to the 13-year-old niece of the Empress 
Dowager, a bride lacking the physical charms which 
the Emperor desired, and which he saw in a maiden 
whom he wanted to wed but was not permitted to do. 

The Central News has this despatch dated at Ku- 
lienchao, the 3rd instant. 

“ After the capture of Kulienchao, on the 26th, the 
Japanese headquarters were moved from Wiju to this 


point.. Two columns chased the.Chinese to Sato.and. 


attacked Andong. The Chinese fled without fighting 
throwing away arms and drums in their flight. . 

“General Tatsumi started for Fong-Wong on the 
27th, and arrived there on the 3lst. The garrison 
made no show of fight, but fled toward the main body 
as soon as the Japanese approached. The principal 
Generals are proceeding with their troops toward 
Moukden. 

“ By the capture of Fong-Wong, Andong and two 
more abandoned batteries the Japanese came into 
possession of 55 cannon, 20,000 rounds of ammunition, 
1500 muskets and 2000 cartridges, besides an enormous 
quantity of miscellaneous supplies 

The Daily News has information that China is suing 
for peace—in fact, has instructed her envoys in Europe 
to submit the terms which she is willing to offer, 
It is a formal renewal, or repetition, on a larger scale, 
of the overtures made to the British Government a 
month ago. The News expresses again its approval 
of Lord Roseberry’s effort for joint interference, and 
speaks regretfully of the reluctance of the Powers to 
see the matter in the same light. “No European 
Government,” it says, “can desire to see this disas- 
trous conflict prolonged. Even the United States, de- 
spite the Monroe doctrine, must be concerned for the 
regularity and security of their trade with Japan. 
Sooner or later—and better sooner than later—there 
must be an international settlement. It will be difficult 
to contend that interference will be premature now.” 
The steamer Wairarapa, plying between Sydney 
and Auckland, was wrecked on Great Barrier Island 
on the night of the 28th ult. She began going to 
pieces at once in the heavy seas. A few of her pas 
sengers were saved, but 112 were drowned. The vessel 
is a total wreck, 

Sixteen persons were killed and a large number 
injured by falling walls, during an earthquake in the 
City of Mexico on the night of the 2nd inst. 

Owing to the bad state of the finances of the city of 
Montreal, the Board of Aldermen has recommended 
that all properties now exempt from taxation be taxed 
at one-half their assessed values. These properties 
include places of worship of all denominations, par- 
sonages, hi spitals, religious institutions of all kinds, 
educational establishments, etc., the whole to the 
amount of $14,185,594. 

The Newfoundland Government hss published a de- 
claration of policy to the effect that they will remain 
in office until next Sixth Month, even if a majority 
against them be returned at the polls. Then they will 
hold a general election to take the verdict of the 
country on the question at issue. 


NOTICES. 
Westtown BoArpDInG ScHooL.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 a. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when 
requested, ZeBevee Haines, Sup't. 


For SALE AT FrreENDs’ Book Store, 304 Arch St., 
Phila., Foorprints AND WAYMARKS, a volume of 
Moral and Religious Anecdotes, recently published 
by the Book Committee. Price $1.25 


PosITION WANTED as Companion, to travel or other- 
wise. Best of references. Address ‘ M,” in care of 
Ann D. Paschall, Y. M. C. A., Eighteenth and Arch 
Sts., Phila. 


BoARDERS WANTED at 456 Marshall St., Phila, A 
pleasant second-story frout room for two persons. 
Saran PIeRson. 


Frienps’ Instirute Lyceum.— The first meeting 
of Friends’ Institute Lyceum will be held at 140 N. 
Sixteenth Street, on Sixth-day evening, Eleventh Mo. 
9th, at eight o’clock. J. Henry BARTLETT. 





Drep, on the sixteenth of Ninth Month, 1894, at his 

residence near Darlington, Indiana, Henry Pickerr, 
in his seventieth vear. He was a life-long member of 
the Society of Friends. He bore a long and painful 
illness with Christian patience and resignation. He 
was a man that said but little about his religious ex- 
perience, but his cheerful and patient disposition 
spoke louder than words. Not a murmur escaped his 
lips during his year of sickness. A short time before 
his death he said his work was done, and he was 
ready to go. Requested his family and friends to meet 
him in heaven, and peacefully passed away. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
sis “No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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